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two or more insurances, in relation to the same insurable
interest, exist in respect of the insurance of the same subject-
matter. A definition of the principle is to be found in the
leading case of North British and Mercantile Insurance Company
v. Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company (1877),
5 Ch.D. 569, C.A., known as the King and Queen Granaries
Case, where it was stated that:

" Contribution exists where the same thing is done by the
same person against the same loss, and to prevent a man
first of all from recovering more than the whole loss, or if
he recovers the whole loss from one which he could
have recovered from the other, then to make the parties
contribute rateably. But that only applies where there is
me same person insuring the same interest with more than
one office."

Contribution is really a matter as between insurers and rarely
affects the insured. At common law, the insured is entitled to
claim from his insurers in any order he pleases, but any insurer
paying more than his proportion may enforce contribution from
his co-insurers.

The policy condition, like the subrogation condition, modifies
the position at common law, for most policies provide that where
there is more than one insurance, the insured must bring his
claim simultaneously against all the insurers concerned, but niav
recover a pro rata share only from each.

PROXIMATE CAUSE

The doctrine of proximate cause is of the utmost importance
in third party insurance, not only as a common law principle
affecting all insurance contracts, but in so far as the insured will
be liable only to indemnify third parties who may bring claims
against him when the injury or damage complained of is proxi-
mately caused, e.g., by a defect in premises or furnishings, or by
the insured's negligence, or that of his employees. Here, how-
ever, consideration need be given only to proximate cause as an
insurance principle and the reader is referred to Chapter III,
dealing with legal aspects of public liability, for information
about its application to liabilities to third parties.

Causa proxima non remota speclatur (the immediate, not the
remote cause is to be regarded) is a legal maxim and is applicable
to claims under contracts of insurance. In other words, the insurers
are only liable where the loss sustained is proximately or immedi-
ately caused by the peril insured against. The mere happening of